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By THE PaRTY ON THE SPOT. 
Wednesday.—Had a nice sail over to Sicily in my yacht, the 














salary agreed to hand over his territory to British dominion. Came 
home round by Adelaide, and had a look at the third test match. 
Going bad for our side. 


Saturday.—Just ran down and acted the liberator for;Hobbes, 
Gave him a severe talking to. Heard, as I came back, that the 
engineers had withdrawn the demand for eight-hour day, and are 
willing to begin where they left off. Oh, ah! Ofcourse! Likely! 


JUST (ENGINE) HEAR THEM! 


We've got our licking, that we know; 
We forced the row—all right— 

But now suppose we let things go 
As if there’d been no fight. 

That is—no matter whether we . 
Were arrogant or tricked— 

Shake hands with us and let things be 
As though we'd not been licked. 


No, no, my boys; there’s a reckoning to pay, please. Gave a look 
in on the Porte, and soon made it withdraw that German railway 


concession. 


In the evening to Berlin, and heard and saw Johannes, 


Booming Bounder. 


Joined in the Sicilian fétes, a sort of Jubilee of 


Liberty. Enjoyed myself very much. No fog, you know. Going 
over kept company with the Maltaever so far. Yorkshires on board. 
Exchanged shots—of compliments, I mean. Got back and heard Sir 
Walter Besant’s lecture on London at the College of Preceptors. 
Dined in the evening with the Lord Mayor, in common with the 
L.C.C., the London School Board, the Common Council, etc. Talk 
about the lion lying down with the lamb! 


WHAT SHOULD WE RE-LION? 


When lion with lamb makes peace, I am 
The last to at all deride him 

(Peace is safe I’m told when Leo bold 
Lies down with the lamb—inside him !) ; 

Now the L.C.C. and the L.S.B. 
I’ve got my thoughtful eye on, 

And ‘‘ the city ” also—and I want to know 
Which is lamb and which is lion ? 


Thursday.—Just looked in at the opening of the case against Sir 
Tatton Sykes. Money lending affair. Promises fishy things. Left 
soon, however, to help the newly-elected Common Council start 
their first meeting. Got them nicely into working order, then 
made for the Grafton Gallery to see the Sellar Collection. Rather 
interesting, but came to the conclusion that the exhibitor must 
be one of those to whom belief comes easy. Got Beresford in for 
York—wonder what the vacant constituencies will do now he’s 
disposed of ! 


Friday.—Had a long talk with the Sultan of Soroko. The result 
was that he at last accepted the British terms, and for a nice little 





the play the Kaiser prohibited and wnprohibited again, about 
John the Baptist. Also heard Mr. F. Harrison on “ Alfred the 
Great,” at Toynbee Hall. Says we ought to Se up @ statue or 
something to celebrate this millenial (or something). Poor A. the 
G.! He has escaped long—pitiful if he fall now under the ban of 
celebration ! 


Monday.—Went and saw our licking at Adelaide. Came home 
and consoled myself with the Gilbert Show at the O.W.G., and put 
in an hour or two at the Nice Races. Hada look at Boadicea on the 
Embankment also, 


Tuesday.—Spent a lot of time at the Streatham Dog Show. 
Thought I should like to buy some dogs and take them down to 
Devonshire, where the muzzles have been taken off. Wouldn’t run 
to taking the lot and didn’t like to be invidious. Dined with the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Chamberlain. Dined 
also with the cabbies at St. James’s Hall. 


HI! CABBY! 


The cabbies’ dinner proved a fact 
Of which I was aware 

(As oft he shows by word and act), 
That cabby loves his fare ; 

And of his moderation, too, 
I soon acquired a high sense, 

For, though he showed his will to do, 
He didn’t show his licence ! 


Tue Srorrer, 
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Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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Miss Belmont.—“ Oh, yes; Miss Mashem is very clever. 
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She is a B.A., you know.” 


Mr. Fitz-Toe.—‘‘ Ah, I see—a Big Attraction, of course!” 


A Warm Reception. 
EXTRACTS FROM A ’97 DIARY. 

December 10th.—That woeful bore, Mr. Holdforth, came in last 
night, and kept us up till 12-30 with his stupid, interminable 
anecdotes. He is talking me into a premature grave. He won't 
take a hint, and I am getting desperate. I must ask my husband 
todo something. 

December 11th.—Henry is a dear, ingenious darling! He took 
our most comfortable armchair, which Holdforth always appro- 
priates, fitted up an electrical heating apparatus in the seat, and 
laid on a crafty wire from a battery in the cupboard. He says he 
means to give our neighbour a warm reception the next time he 
comes. 

December 12th.—Our bore walked in this evening and sat down 
in his favourite chair. When he had talked for half-an-hour, Henry 
switched on the current. Mr. Holdforth,began to show symptons 
of uneasiness. ‘‘Uncommonly warm this evening,’ he said, 
mopping his brow. Strange to say, we had not noticed the heat. 

‘* I]t reminds me,” he went on, ‘‘ of a story I once heard about a 
man in India, where the heat is sometimes fearful.”’ 

He told the yarn with unusual brevity. At the end of it he was 
purple in the face and absolutely dripping with heat. 

‘*T shall have to take to my summer things again if the weather 
keeps on like this,’ he said, pushing his chair further from the fire. 
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He had a long drink to see if that would help him, but it only 
made him worse. Then he embarked on another anecdote, but he 
never finished it—he got up abruptly and said he didn’t feel very 
well, and thought he’d better go home. Bravo, Henry! 

December 19th.—The sudden change to the cold night air—it 
was freezing hard—must have given Holdforth an awful chill; he 
has been in bed for a week. Henry is delighted with his invention, 
and is looking out for some capitalist to take it up and patent it. 
He says there is a fortune in it. 








THE Society of Miniature Painters’ third annual Exhibition at 
the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W., is open to the public. 


Messrs. WHITAKER have published for the second year their 
‘ Titled Persons,’’ amongst whom are included the recipients of the 
New Years honours. This volume and the notorious almanack form 
a handsome addition to, and confer colour and distinction upon, 
one’s bookshelf. 


Messrs. T. B. Browne Liwitep have issued their twelfth 
annual, ‘‘ The Advertiser’s A B C and Advertisement Directory,” 
in which we notice a very commendable alteration. In previous 
editions the information as to any paper was not to be found, as in 
the present volume, upon one page, a very obvious advantage in 
many respects. 
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The Captain and the Landsman. 


It was the great sea captain 
Of the ocean liner grand, 

It was the puny landsman 
Who wrung his horny hand 

(Why is it that a sailor 
Must have a horny hand ?) 


‘‘O, captain,”’ said the landsman, 

‘Your name my soul reveres, 
It stirs such noble feelings, 

I can't keep back my tears—”’ 
(Why is it that in verses 

Men can’t restrain their tears ?) 


‘‘T know your noble nature, 
And that upon the wave 

You’ve done such deeds of daring 
As high encomium crave, 

For many you have rescued 
From out a watery grave. 


‘¢Come, tell me of the rescued 
From Neptune’s wild domain, 

When the thunder-storm came crashing 
Across the boundless main, 

When you plunged amid the breakers, 
And saved the nearly slain! 


‘“T know that to the helpless 
Your kindly heart has warmed, 
Your tender soul of pity 
The orphan never harmed— 
Said the captain quite abruptly, 
‘‘ My lad, you’re misinformed ; 


”? 


‘‘ T’ve never dived ’midst breakers, 
I cannot swim a stroke, 
Whoever spun that yarn 
He did it in a joke; 
And I am not a softy, 
But hard as other folk.” 


It was the puny landsman 
Was taken quite aback, 
It was the puny landsman 
Who tried another tack, 
“ At other ways of saving life,”’ 
Said he, ‘‘ You’ve not been slack. 
‘‘T know you’ve picked up derelicts, 
Who in an open boat 
For days upon the briny wave 
Have starving been afloat, 
Without the heat of blankets 
Or e’en an overcoat. 


‘¢ And when the wretched outcasts 
Were just about to die, 
You rescued them instanter 
And fed and rubbed them dry——”’ 
The captain growled out gruffly 
‘‘ I’ve other fish to fry! 


‘‘ For I’ve to beat the record 
In this Atlantic run, 

And I’ve to mind my business, 
As sure as any gun, 

And have no time for rescue 
Or any other fun.” 


Then stammered out the landsman, 

‘‘ But, then, your deeds are grand; 
Now, do not try denial, 

I’ve read them in ‘ The Strand,’ 
They’re a credit unto Britain, 

That great and glorious land. 


‘‘ Have you not fought with pirates 
Upon the Afric coast ? 

I know the Briton nature 
Is not inclined to boast ;— 

Of all the traits of Britons 
’Tis that I relish most.”’ 


Said the captain, ‘‘ All these papers 
With wretched lies are crammed, 

Which down the throats of idiots 
Are regularly rammed,— 

I’m weary of this fooling, 
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UP TO DATE. 


Mistress.—‘* Leave! Penelope Maud! Why, I thought you were so comfortable and well 
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satisfied with your place. 


Penelope Maud.— Yes’m; but you see I b'longs to the ‘’Malgamated Sassiety of Lady 


’elps,’ and they ’as ordered a general strike! ”’ 
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Nearly Time! 


(Mr. Gladstone has designed a novel kind 
of screen. The indefatigable statesman is also 
busy writing a book on an _ ecclesiastical 
subject.’’— Vide Press. |} 


Isn’r it nearly time, old boy, 
You sat in your big chair 
And twirled your thumbs and smacked 
your gums, 
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You've worked enough in your long life 
For twenty men, I know ; 

So cuddle up close to your dear old wife 
And simply “ let things go”’! 


Isn’t it nearly time, old boy, 
You dropped that busy pen 
And dozed away ‘bout half the day, 
Like most feeble old men ? 
You've left your mark on Hist’ry’s page, 
With here and there a blot; 
sut stop! or p’r’aps your tott’ring age 


| , + ’ 
Will make you pol the lot 
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Biker.—“ Hullo, old man! 
Pat.— Yis! 
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Had another spill?” 
An’ that’s what they call a safety, bad luck to them! 
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The nixt time I git on wan of them, I'l] walk the whole way!” 





Soudan Expedition. 
Up spake the noble Kitchener : 
‘‘] wish to make it plain 
This continent is called the Dark, 
And, consequently, I remark 
That dark it shall remain. 
To keep it dark I'll do my best, 
Nor care what people say ; 
Too free and easy I have been, 
But in this coming war I mean 
To make and have my way. 





** No correspondents smart and spry 
Shall give my plans away — 
The ‘ gaff’ for once shall not be ‘ blown,’ 
I'll run this show ‘upon my own’ 
And who shall say me nay ? 
No interviewer, pen in hand, 
Shall prowl around my tent; 
This play of mine will thwart my foe— 
For what those pressmen do not know, 
They must, of course, invent. 


“The Khalifa will take his Times, 
His Standard, and his Star, 

And when he’s slowly read them all, 
His eyes will flash, his face will fall, 
He won't know ‘ where ’e are’! 
And he'll bethink him of the slip 

There is 'twixt lip and cup; 
"Twill puzzle him beyond a doubt, 
To know what Kitchener's about 


He have t 
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So spake the noble Kitchener, 
Or so vague rumour states— 
But this strange method he employs, 
We’re told, excessively annoys 
The man who pays the rates. 
'* No news may be the best of news,” 
He hastens to remark, 
‘‘ But while my money runs the show, 
I really want to know, you know, 
But now I’m in the dark. 


‘Of Kitchener I’m rather proud, 
He does his best, does he— 
And as his best is best indeed, 
About his best I like to read— 
But now he’s ‘ besting’ me! 
Of this advance I shall not know, 
If well or evil starred— 
For fear the news might reach the foe, 
The latest news I must forego, 
It’s really very hard. 


** No news of him from day to day— 
His perils and his chances— 

Although for his advance, they say, 

I’m pretty sure to have to pay, 
And make, myself, ‘ advances.’ 

So let us hope his power immense, 
He will not thus abuse— 

My wishes he will hardly flout— 

I really cannot do without 


| news ! . 
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Up spake the Khalifa ;, his brow 
All withered o’er with care : 
‘*T do not like this latest craze, 

Such very underhanded ways 
I really can’t ‘ abear.’ 
His latest move is quite enough 
A dervish saint to rile— 
Upon my word, it seems to me, 
This Kitchener must surely be 
The Serpent of Old Nile! 


‘* From day to day, my mind will be 
Upon a mental rack— 

I also fear a nervous fright 

Will keep me wide awake at night, 
Preparing for attack. 

Such meanness who could well expect ? 
No certainty there’ll be— 

He may be here, he may be there ; 

I really think it most unfair, 
To play such tricks on me.” 


Up spake the Correspondent bold, 
The war light in his eye :— 
“Cheer up, my friends, have done with 
care, 
You bet your boots, I shall be there, 
What time the ‘fur doth fly’! 
To keep me back ’tis vain to try ; 
When up the Nile my course is ; 
With ‘Tommy’ I shall bear the brunt, 
And I shall be the ‘ man in front,’ 


th the rival forces !”’ 
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RATEPAYER.—‘“* WELL! 
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SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 


KHALIFA.—“* WHAT! NO WAR CORRESPONDENTS? THEN I’M IN THE DARK.” 


I OUGHT TO KNOW HOW THE CAMPAIGN PROCEEDS, AS I PAY THE PIPER.” 


S. WAR CORRESPONDENT.—“I KNOW HOW TO GET THE INFORMATION, WHETHER KITCHENER LIKES IT OR NOT.” 


“THE ARMY AUTHORITIES STATE THAT NO SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS WILL BE ALLOWED TO THE FRONT.”—Telegram, 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 28.) 
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. Mrs. Smithers gazed at the figure in the chair for some moments. 

. Spooky ™ Spondulicks, Esq. “Dying!” she muttered anxiously. ‘‘Humph! I ’ope not, with 

No. 5.—‘THE LAWYER.” his month’s rent due to-morrow. Not that I shouldn’t git my 

: ; money, and he would look lovely. He’s left all his private papers 

“ You've done a nice thing for yourself now. I hope you are and things lying about, so I’ll just look ’em through and see if 

proud of it,” snarled the old man, as the two shades - tood glaring at there’s any pickings before the executioners come and puts their 
each other, side by side, over the inanimate body. “You can’t seal on everythink.” 


She & tic inspection of her lodger’s goods and 
; Ph nPge <= Be prery shade of Walter Spondulicks hovering over her 
| == head, and muttering soundless—to her—but bitter imprecations, 
punctuated with shakes of a shadowy fist. If she had but known! 

“You seem to be enjoying yourself, Walter,” said the shade of 
Uncle James chuckling. 

“The wretched old Beldam,” returned Walter. ‘And that’s the 
motherly old soul on whose honesty I would have staked my life. 
Ah ! she’s found something at last. May it do her good!” 

Mrs. Smithers had just found the “lost will” of James Spon- 
dulicks. She was practised in reading these legal instruments, and 


soon grasped the contents. 
“My goodness, who would have thought it,” she exclaimed. 
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‘Don’t trouble to look, Mrs. Smithers,” said an awful voice 
behind her. “The name is Bounce; Ill take that document. It 
will be quite safe with me.” ie 

The fateful time had expired, and Walter Spondulicks had a 
regained his earthly form. bs 

“Oh! my dear Mr. Spondulicks, I’m so glad——-!” began the old 
lady. 

a Mrs. Smithers,” said Walter, sternly, ‘‘ I have been watching you 
for ten minutes. Make a void in this room by descending to the 
lower regions. In other words, get out!” 

The landlady shrunk out of the room with—metaphorically—her 
tail between her legs, just as Bella came rushing in. She was 
overjoyed at her sweethéart’s recovery, and embarrassed Walter 
with her manifestations of affection, for the shade of Uncle James 

was grimly looking on. 
“ H&’LL 800% COME ROUXD,” saiD Mus. SurTHERS. “Confound it!” he muttered, sotto voce. ‘I did not bargain for 
this veritable skeleton at the banquet. Bella, dear,’’ he added 


: “The dear young gentleman! No wonder he fainted. I think 
| dat = perhaps I will rub his hands a bit. I'll take care of this for the ‘ 
| :*% . present,” she continued, trying to find her pocket. ‘There’s a = 
te reward offéred sometimes for valuable missing wills. Let’s see who cs 
| | aH Mr. Lawyer is.” = — 














resume your shape until my two hours are up, and I can’t return 
without your aid. Look at that poor girl, half distracted. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I’ve half a mind to let you get 
out of it as best you can.” 0492 

“T say, uncle! None of that, you know,” exclaimed Walter, 
alarmed ; “‘ I‘m awfully sorry. I apologise. You can have overtime 
to-morrow, if you like, but I *t stand by and see my Bella 
kissed by esl at man. Put yourself in my place—I don’t mean 
literally, you say that’s impossible. Would you have liked to have 
seen another man kiss my Aunt James? By the way, was there an 
Aunt James ?” 

“Don’t pry into my private affairs,” snapped the old man. 
** You have quite pad | of your own to look after. The girl has 
gone to alarm the people of the house, and they will come presently 
with a doctor and bleed you.” 

*‘ Pooh!” exclaimed Walter. ‘ They don’t bleed people now for 
fainting fits, and if they did it would be interesting to know which 
of us would feel the lancet. What's the time, Uncle James?” 

‘How on earth do I know?” said Uncle James, testily. “Time 
has no value to me to-day. You have taken care of that with your 
absurd jealousy.” ‘ 

“ Don’t, for goodness sake, start that again. Isn’t it enough I've 
apologised. It will teach you in future not to play any pranks 
while you inhabit my body. Don’t make a noise! (Uncle James 
smiled.) Here comes Bella with my landlady.” 

Bella came in hurriedly, and, after a scared look at the still 
motionless body, shrank back again towards Mrs. Smithers. 
“There! there! dear,” said that estimable lady, “‘ don’t carry on 
$ or be afeared, the poor young gent has only fainted like.” 

“ But doesn’t he look awful?” exclaimed Bella, imprinting a kiss 
on the pallid brow. 
“There! I didn’t get that,” said Uncle James. 
“No more did I,” answered Walter, mournfully. “It was not 
' registered for transmission abroad I expect.” 
| “Oh! he'll soon come round,” said Mrs. Smithers. ‘“ My second 
husband was often like this after one of his jollifications, as he called 
‘em. And the young gent was rather late last night. Why I 
. "eared him come in just as I was a——”’ 
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“How you run on!" said Bella. “Can't you do something to G = 5 
| help him? You stay here and rub his hands, and I’ll go forthe | folaiiisnius cata “? 
doctor. I believe he’s d-d-dying, I do!” and she hurried out. giving aloud, “this will must be put in the lawver’s hands without” delay. — 
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“Of course, I will, Walter. But who are us?” 

“Why, uncle—— I mean the will and I ; we must go together.” 

Mr. Bounce was at home, and was soon deeply interested in the 
document prepared by Uncle James the evening before. 

‘‘Mr. Walter Spondulicks, I congratulate you,” he said at last. 
“This will, drawn up some 20 years ago, seems perfectly valid, 
though it has been composed in an unprofessional manner, and will 
cost a considerable sum to prove, I’m afraid.” 

“You villain!” said the shade of Uncle James; “ up to your old 
tricks again. You know its perfectly in order.” 

‘Your uncle,” continued Mr. Bounce, “was a man of extra- 
ordinary parsimony, and one who nearly always over-reached him- 
self in his meanness, as exemplified by his will, drawn up by his own 
hand. The mere cost of proving this will be quite alarming, as 
compared with what it would have been had he called in the 
services of a competent lawyer. I see he has left me a small legacy. 
I emphasise the word small, considering the amount he has 
evidently left behind. He owed me much for the conscientious way 
I worked for him. There is also a small bill, which I suppose you, 
as his heir, will not repudiate. What are you laughing at, Mr. 
Spondulicks ?”’ 

“Why, Mr. Bounce, if you could only see the expression on his 
face, as he dances round hearing your eulogistic remarks. For two 
pins I believe he’d pull your jolly old nose !”’ 














“Fun” in Barnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


At last it seems that one of the biggest strikes of the age has 
come toanend. What do the menthink of their leaders? These 
leaders who have not only driven millions of pounds of trade out 
of the country, but have impoverished the men’s umions, forced 
them to semi-starvation, and the squandering of their own indi- 
vidual savings—and all for what? To place capital in a stronger 
position than it has been for years, to combine the masters as they 
have never been combined before, to pulverise the working 
men’s organisation, to have not only not gained anything, 
but to have conditions forced on them by the employers 
worse than those existing before the strike began. A nice result, 
truly! Ishould not care to be in the shoes of those agitators who 
have brought the richest and most powerful trade organisation to 
such a pass. The suggestion that ‘Labour leaders”’ should be 
placed on the same footing as doctors in China seems to me an 
admirable one. They are paid so much a year while their patients 
remain in good health ; when the patient falls ill the aaa | ceases. 
Let the wages of the agitators cease directly a strike is 
and we shall find very many fewer disturbances of the kind. 


* * x 


Look where we will, we find that we have been stagnating while 
our rivals have been going ahead. There has hardly been a single 
invention of recent years of any importance from an Englishman. All 
the new little conveniences of life are from the brains of Americans, 
for the most part, and other foreigners. All the little labour-saving 
devices now such a feature of our daily life come from abroad. We 
are buying the finest printing machines in America, the best type- 
writers in America, our this, that, and the other are made, or have 
been invented, abroad. The English artisan used to make a fortune 
often by the invention of some improvement in the tools or the 
machinery in his trade. He never does that any more. It is the 
American and German who does that nowadays. 


¥ * « 


We are losing thousands of pounds of trade to the foreigner 
because of his enterprise and tability. A friend of mine in- 
vented a new electric lamp. Although there was an order for 
hundreds of thousands of lamps annually dependent upon it, do you 
think that he could get an English manufacturer to make the 
samples for him? Not a bit of it; it was something new, the men 
did not know how to make them, the master did not want to upset 
his works by new machinery. The order went to Germany, 
where not a single difficulty was put in his way, where 


the new machinery was erected free of charge, where samples¢ 


were submitted till the lamp was exactly right, and the price was 
less than the English estimate where he would have had to pay all 
the preliminary expenses himself. Of course, the order will remain 
in Germany. Could you want a more glaring example than that ? 
And yet it is merely one of a series that is happening every day. 
No wonder that we find our exports diminishing and our imports of 
manufactured goods growing by leaps and cewe 4, 
* * 

To think that William Bonny is in a workhouse infirmary! The 

nan wi hi dition through 
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man who was one of Stanley’s leaders in his last exp 
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Central Africa! Here we have a first-class scandal, a regular 
English cause célébre. But there is sure to be a regular English 
response. It is a way we have, Through indifference, our heroes 
are allowed to sink into the direst poverty, and then, after a time, 
rivate benevolence comes along and remedies public callousness. 
a few years ago the country was ringing with Bonny’s name. 
To-day—let us hope that before these lines are in print we may be 
able to write yesterday—he is in a workhouse infirmary. 
* *« * 

It will be a disgraceful thing if the Gort eens Se 
allowed to ruin Henley. Henley is a national playground. hy 
should a gigantic commercial concern be allowed to spoil it for the gain 
of its private shareholders ? We can get to Henley quite easily enough, 
thank you, messieurs les directewrs, and, while we are very —_ 
ful to you for your philanthropic efforts—not dictated by considera- 
tions of dividends, oh, dear no !—to improve the railway service, we 
would rather put up with the imconvenience you say we 
suffer — though we haven't noticed it ourselves — than 
have the banks of the river desecrated by a railway embankment 
and a new railway bridge over the Thames, even tho the 
bridge is to be so ornamental that it will positively be an object of 
beauty than otherwise. Perhaps the trains, running over the river 
and shooting ash down and smoke up, will also be an object of 
beauty. Aisthetic tastes differ. It is time that the money-maki 
ambitions of these devastating monopolies were curbed. Englan 
does not primarily exist for the benefit of the railway companies. 





Bloomers in the Home. 


[A lady correspondent writes to the Standard suggesting that 
although masculine ridicule has checked the progress of bloomers, 
ladies should at once begin to wear them in the home, so as to 
accustom the rising generation to the new costume. ] 


Now, when the New Woman began 
Her mind on fresh notions to centre, 
That thoughtless, irreverent creature called Man, 
Convinced he could not circumvent her, 
Merely laughed like an overgrown boy, 
With mirth no moroseness could banish, 
As his partner in sorrow, and also in joy, 
Grew daily more strikingly mannish. 


His face was most cheerful and gay, 
And jollity ever o’erflowed it ; 
He laughed in his light, irresponsible way 
When she purchased a bike and bestrode it : 
But he pricked up his ears when there came 
A number of ominous rumours 
That shortly the reckless and change-loving dame 
Would make her appearance in bloomers ! 


Her daring o’erwhelmed him with awe, 
When she brought out her garments to don them ; 
But soon, with a strident, contemptuous guffaw, 
He killed ali the bloom that was on them ! 
And though it was vain to persuade, 
From ridicule he did not spare ’em, 
And what's the result? Not a matron or maid 
Has courage sufficient to wear ‘em! 


And what shall the ladies do now ? 
Retire disappointedly sighing? 

Ab no, in the home they have taken a vow 
The bloomers once more to be trying. 

Alas! we are fain to confess . 
Young Tommy will trouble them later, 

For when he casts eyes on this whimsical dress, 
He will laugh just as loud as his pater! 











The Death of the Matinee Hat. 


A sweet girl, coy, to the has go 
In the pit beneath you'lt fad her. a 


Copper-lid Hat on her head h’d on; 
Blighting sight to folks d her. 

On that Hat so large, as hail they fell, 
Orange peel and nuts did thunder ; 

Till Flowers and Feathers fell off, pell mell ! 
Wrecked, shattered, and torn asunder ! 


No more will she wear such tal] Hat gear, 
At Theatre, or Concert, or Matinée. 

She now has some fear of folks in the rear 
Who sit and object to such frippery. 
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Obeying Orders. 


Husband.—*“ Your dress is cut down 
disgracefully low.” 

Wife.—“ Well, you told me to cut 
down expenses.” 




















In the Clouds. 


Herr Awprer’s balloon is reported to 
have been seen. Let’s hope it is nota 
case of “ building castles—or rather, a 
balloon—in the air.” Some people’s 
imaginations will soar to any height ! 











Of Sterling Merit. a 
John Bull (referring to China).—“ A- a 
loan I did it!” 
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Captain Dreyfus. 


[Captain Dreyfus is to be put in 
chains for one month.] 


Poor man! now he is put in chains, 
To add to his sorrow and care; 2 
And as each dull day slowly wanes, a 
He finds these links not light to bear f — 
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A Modest Thief. 
[At Bristol, Frank Maggs, 25, was 4 


sent to gaol for six weeks for stealing a 
boot from a shop in Lawrence Hill.] 


Poor Maggs! he showed but very little 
wit, 

For he has clearly ‘* put his foot in it”’ ; 

If boot-y was his last and sole desire, 

Strange that he did not to a pair 
aspire ! 
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Appetising ! 
Customer (to Butcher’s Boy).—* Tell 


your master that that mutton had a 
most delicate flavour.” 


Butcher’s Boy.—“ Yes, mum. Yer 
see, it would ‘ave a delicate flavour, 
the sheep being so delicate that it was 
killed so as it shouldn’t die.” 
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BERING. FUP. _ CHINA AND THE PowErRs.—John Bull 
Policeman (to Inebriated Party ).—‘‘ Hollo, old man, what are you doing there?” is not going to allow China to be made 


I.P.—* Stedysh a bit, mate, steadysh (hic); if zershee a——bobby comin’ (hic) along, e “mug of. China may be described 


ust (hic) ei - as a “nice old cup of tea,’ and J. B. 
just (hic) give us the tipsh, will yer ? doesn’t want it smashed altogether. 


Delicious and Nutritious. | : ip ly i 
Binos Cadbury's Necdhams| 
CUSTARD | cocoa Polishing — 
POWDER “Refreshing and Invigorating to the <P> Paste. , 
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